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A Persian poet has compared the Universe to an old 
manuscript of whicr the first and the last pages have 
been lost. It Is no longer possible to say how the book 
began, nor do we know how It is likely to end. 

MA ZI AGHAZ O ZI ANJA11-.I- JAH AN BI-KHABAR-IM 
AWW AL— 0- AKHIR- 1- IN KUHN A KITAB UFTAD AST. 

Ever since man attained consciousness, he has been trying 
to discover these lost pages. Philosophy Is the name of 
this quest and lt3 results. A philosopher takes pages to 
describe philosophy and Its nature, but the poet has done so 
In a single couplet. 

The purpose of this quest Is t o find out the meaning 
of life a n< 3 existence. As soon as man attained self- 
consciousness and began to think, two questions arose in 
his mind 3 namely, what is the meaning of his life; and what 
is the nature of the universe he sees all around. We do not 
know how long he groped blindly in diverse directions, but 
a st a ge came when he adopted a definite course and started 
to advance along the path of reason and thought. This was 
the beginning of systematic speculation. The day the 
human intellect reached that stage marked the birth of 
philosophy and from that day the history of philosophy begins. 

I. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Till the 18th eentury, the pattern 
w v ich European histories of philosophy followed was 
similar to that adopted by Arab historians and philosophers 

IjH^jjKmediaeval ages. 3hey did not seek to study the 

S rogress of philosophy from a philosophical stand points but, 
n xhe contrary, compiled for the benefit of those who 
wmrm interested a record of philosophers and their 
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schools* In truth, they were not histories of 

philosophy but histories or philosophers* In parenthesis, 

it way be n d od hrt this 1 ~ how the Arab writers h"d 

1 

correctly described such books* It w~s In the beginning 
or the 19th century tht histories of philosophy, r s we 
know them today, were firs* written, nd ever since 
the pattern then adopted has generclly b^on followed* 
Anyone who w~nts to wri te on this subject today — 
whethe he Intends to write ■’ textbook for students 
or ° b^ok for the cene^^l reader — Invariably adopts 
(ri'tybe v*i th mlno'* modific tions) the method of dlscussio* 
followed in such books* 

Since then, there h*>ve been ^re~t ~d v^ncea In the 
study cf the history of philosophy* ichol rs of many 
nations h'Ve written import nt boks t but when reading 
then, one f^ct ha , alw^ rs a t~*acted my notice* 1 hive 
felt th*- 1 prevailing ' C'nunt i of the origin of 
philosophy ' its division into different como'-* i’tnent 3 
do not give " full true picture of the theme* '"here 
is theref re need for ' more comprehensive *"C' v oi:nt of 
the pane:- 1 ! his ' or/ of philosophy* 

tie of 4 he p-'ges of this history h vo boon lost 
in manner which makes r os tor a 1 i n impossible. Th© 
sou, ces of 1 nf om~tlon -'bout them re no longer 
accessible* *£f> ■ il r o only one exnmpliEu It is known to 
us that Ir/pt end Iraq ho ’ developed - high degree of 
civilisation long before Greece* »*/e also know th^t 
early Greek philosophy w'*s deeply influenced by the 
ancient wisdom of Hgypt* "'lato in his writings refers 
to Kgyptl^n maxims in a vy which suggests th- 1 theij 
authority as soirees of knowledge w " s unquestioned* 
Aristotle went further n A s'i- 1 th-A *he Egyptian 
priests were th© first philosophers of th© world. SiUfc 
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we do not ’enow the details or the relationship between 
Egypt and Greece* Rot only are we ignorant or them* 
but we have little hope of ever recovering them. 

Slrall rly, we have no definite knowledge as to what 
was the n ture and scope of the philosophical 
speculations th°t developed in the civilisations of 
Babylon '*nd NInnevnh* Nor we know whether those 
specultions we^e in any w-y responsible for the birth 
of Greek philosophy. These 1 cunae in the history of 
philosophy are due to gaps in our knowledre which from 
the n ture of the C'se -'’re not likely to be filled up* 

VvfcV'-e. j o/ 

There ^ re certain o f her regions of ancient history 
A 

of which we h^ve fuller nowled^e today. This enables 
rs to dr-^w “ more °ccur' 3 te outline of the rrowth of 
philosophy. The increase in our _ no .lodge of ancient 
Indian history has ooened to us ■- no > source of 
information 'bout ancient philosophical developments. 

It h-'S thus become possible to tr^ce ~hc rise of 
philosophy to a period earlier ~ hr n the Creeks -’nd 
’etermine the n~ u~e * nd scope of its development at 
that stage. Srfe have, however, failed J ill now to pay 
adequate ' ttention to these cH a ry vbriec ^nd still 
cling to the United vision of the history of philosophy 
which has prevailed since the l£th century. 

European philosophy oripin ted in the 
philosophical enquiries of Greece. Its progress was 
retarded after the spread of Christianity -’nd J here 
was « stage when philosophy disappeared fron the 
* uropean scene. After a lapse of some centuries, the 
Arabs began the study of Greek ^hllosorhy In the eighth 
century A.D. ^ater through their -gency, its study 

was revived In Europe. These studies in course of time 
led to that movement of enlightenment which Is generally 
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describe^ "S the Huropom enaissance. t'urinr this 
perlof’ , '’uroDc secure^ direct access to the oriRinel 
iffr-tin ^a<i’ Oreek texts which tilt now she had known 
only through 'he works or Arab tr^nsl^ ors ■ nd 
commentators. Art er *he 'en^iss^nce ber^n tho raoveraent 
f tho\:Hht to which wo can tree© the -vise of modern 
Philosophy* Tho history of philosophy in r urope Is 
thus often divided into four periods • Cl) neiont ? 

(t?) Medi**eval : C^) 'enaissan *e m3 (4) 'fo^em* 

h n in the 19 th century, urope^n s ohr-ir -3 
-'ttoia ted *-5 d rr • r pen^^^l outline of _T o hiT’ory of 
philosophy, it ^"s t' i~ division into periods which 
c^ne bei v '"e then* r 'he impact of 'hristicnity on the 
“i;ronef-n rid v' s Iso '• fa'' 4 " responsible for such 
divl 3 ~~n* fro '' n soh~l* ~s tend to ^ nte nT )! , e i " 4 he whole 
ccr< *se of hum n re el opcaont f~nn *he s - "nd-*© 4 nt of the 
enepfe^ce of In ~Isii -mJ ty. "~hus they divide hurr n 
history ’ nto two broc-* peri ds, nro-Hhristian ^nd 
ros t- Christ i^n, ~n’ subdivi ’e he 1 ** 4 te ’ *nto pre— 
r/ 5 post- efom^'d n* r~ * tori^ns of rhiloophy, like 
frdrr nn v h- vo 3 ’V~ht to design*’ to pe-i^ds in tho 
"evelopmont -f philosophy on ?he n 00 b-sis* thus, 
sceo'-dinr to rdmonn, the '<3"1ods of philosophy **e 
Cl) r lie nr a- Christian Creek, C* ) "he or>s t— Christian 

9 

’edi^ov-l ~nd (3) t v e post— efo^rart^^n M ^d m period # 
Tt is evident th-t t v 13 w 3 not rn account of 
the general ? istoi'y of philosophy but only of the 
history Vostern philosophy* inc©, however, Indian 
and Chinese philosophy h^d rot yet fully come to li^hVf 
this limited plorure t~ok the lace of * grenerrl 
history and, in course of time, cane tc 

!e accepted ~r> such. "11 the his tori s of philosophy 
written du^inr tho 19th century, whether textbooks 
for students or ne nt for tho rene -nl reader, repeat* 
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the same story* This limited view or the history of 
philosophy hns become so Ingrained in our minds that 
we iv'Ve not been able to c^st it out in spite of the 
new knowledge -revealed by l^ter research. Whenever 
e think of a history of Philosophy, it is this limited 
rieturo th , ~ 1 comes before us. v.'c c-nnot otherwise 
explain the manner in which - schol ** like Thilly, 
writing ir the aeccrd decode of this century, dismisses 
the contribution of “he Orient ^nd starts his account 

of the development of system tic philosophy with the 

- . 3 

Greeks. 

>uch an recount of philosophy is incomplete not 
only -*n respect of its beginning but also in respect 
rf several later periac?3. Our view of the progress of 
v '’ ilosonhy h«s be*»n S' Inf luenced by this Western 
co* centior, of three or four periods th t w~ "re unable 
to see it In °ny other persper-^i ve. Hist rically, it is 
generally recognised +h t ong before ! e Christian 
er- ber^n. Bud ihi ',t met physic-* 1 thought ho* crystalised 
into - definite school of philosorhy. If we are to study 
the progress of philosophy in these rges, it is -<s 
necessary to attend to the^e developments in T n* i ' "*s 
t~ th: no *n Greece* \ compare tive study -:f th© n ture 
rnd scone of *he philosophical discourses in India and 
Greece diring these centuries won d thus hove been of 
gre^t interest. The st'-ndord histories of philosophy 
~*re, however, s a accustomed to consider on y T uro eon 
nhiloso hy that they miss all these developments -nd 
overlook the contribution of the Orient. 

IHiSRfc* ^inco the beginning of the 20th century, our 
knowledge is no longer cot fined within the four walls 
of Greece "nd much of the wealth of Indian and Chinese 
philosophy has be^n revealed to us. Tills knowledge is. 
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however, even now limited to a circle of specialists 
and has not found the place It deserves in the genera! 
history of philosophy* 

Undoubtedly, some recent writers have realised 
the limitation of the old conception. Attempts are 
being made to produce in place of tho old sectional 
histories of philosophy a more complete account. 
Bertrand Jiussel has recently written a history of 
philosophy which resembles the nineteenth century 

A 

SI 

histories but he recognises its limitation by calling 
it ft HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY* It cannot, 
however, be sai^ fchet the old limited conception of 
history of philosophy has been fully replaced by a 
new and more complete account. Nor can we say that 
Oriental philosophy has secured in the general 
history of philosophy the position it deserves. The 
time has now come when with the material we already 
possess we must attempt to write a comprehensive 
history in which the contribution of the East and 
the West will alike receive proper recognition. 

It Is with a view to provide a first outline 
of such a comprehensive history that steps were 
taken to compile the present work. I will consider 
our labour justified if this endeavour draws the 
attention of scholars to the need of further studies 
for the fulfilment of that object. 

II 

THE EAS IEST SOURCES OF PHILOSOPHY . A basic 
question that arises in this connection is that of 
the beginnings of philosophy. Where should we start 
the story? In Greece or In India? In other words, 
which country contains the traces of the earliest 
developments of philosophy? 
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So fftf as GrMk philosophy is eonctrned, we «re 
«w**re of some of its earliest theses* If bn* been 
rwier^lly recognised that phllosophlosl specula lions in 
Greece cannot be t traced earlier than the 6th century B*c* 
The first Greek thinker whom we can appropriately describe 
r»n a philosopher w* s Thales. /\ specific Incident has 
helped us to determine his ^h»*onology* Tt is s^id that he 
hsd predicted through K i» f**lci 5 !r‘ tions the correct time 
of n eclipse whir*- took pl"ee in 685 B*C* Two men who 
^fter ^h^left * new n»**n to t h® deTelopmcnt of 

philosophical thought in Greece were Pythagoras rnd 
'ocr- tea * Pythsgorrs lived about 535? L‘*C* and the death 
Of "Ocr?5t»» took nl^ce in 399 ?*C* 

rfhen 9 however t we lork at the T ndir of the 6th 
century T*C. y we see a completely different picture. This 
period in India witnessed not he beginnir^s but the 
development of philosophical thought* Tt was not ** cse 
of the davr of philosophy as in Greece bu • whet may be 
^escribed as the full glow of philosophical day* It was 
not the first f ritering steps of the human Intellect along 
the long and arduous way of philosophical quest but 
ni^Heed o stage which ootid b ft ve been reached only ter 
a considerable journey* 

Two facts are inevitably forced upon our attention 
in any discussion of this period* 

(i) "he emergence of Buddhism and Jainism took 
pl*ee in this epoch* 

Cli) Before the advent ->f the Bud d hr -md ’hh^vim y 

there had already been a considerable development of 

philosophical thought in Indie err 5 systems had emerged 

which presupposed a long r* riod ">f wide *md deep philoso- 
nhical speculation* 

Gautama Buddha occupies a peculiar pl^ee among the 
greatest men of the world* It is a debatable point 
whether we should ol®ce him in the category of prophets 
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r* or Philosopher 3 . tn other wo'fvls* wh* t w s th° purport 
of Ms t^ehinr 0 as it * new revelation or w' s it n 
now hilosophicM "hoover/ 3 In 3o5te of long controversy* 
both philosophy religion continue to elsim the 
Buddha . T d no + ' t '~nt to re'e^t th n t controversy but 
It 3 oos5 cle-'r C-' T r t e th- * 5* in e o i e v to soc him in 
e role cf ’ ’'hil030 r, hor th^n i' th 4 of prophet* lie 
3 * "ted his er- ui ~i C3 ir solve * he roblem 

of 14 fe, net ~ • — % eh r the exist on -e of r <y' . 

:irV -1 v-is ’vest ar. ed with * S'-.ution of th' t nroblomj 
r ’T 1 •• 1 1 J no 4 "or n orn Mse^f with either the nature or the 
exist on'' - ^ o T * -e bro v e - i v7* 9 y co&olotely fro’ '!> t 
r^llr'or s 1 if© of Tn M s vfcic* believed in innumerable 
^'’<3 n ^ o^ies393 # He not ht ' n * 5 found the cons ubes" t ion 

M Ms -vest vith~’ t the int o’**ae^i - ti-'n of the concept 
o^ ''o^ * v> « principle on wh^e*’ he besdd his S'v eul stive 

enquiries v* > 3 Itself philosophic, Ho bel* overt *hM the 
£oM of hunr n onf*©°vo! r is to fin*? r solution of the 
^roblcn of Mfe -’rr 5 this c n r e '’one without recoir^e 
to rtiou ex It onw o t of c oi T 5g bo rte niert~th* * 

n d- l h«* * r» f ol ’ ow rs s n trnsfaimed his teachings 
in*o - ft 11- fled pod relic" ous cl It. jhen they found 
t* * bo h ■’ " left tnfil’ert rhe M' ce normally "3 signed to 
r -ort in relic! -n, they pi ce f ’ t^e Buddh** himself on the 
V' t* nt throne of the deity* r • is *? s ^o wover - develo '<n< -Ht 
for which the Bu^h *«s not responsible. 

A 

J'I!TT.f! Mso ^ose abort the s~rae time rnrt ^3 ca^c 
more inMffc "on* to the ex 1 ster eo of fort. Like t’e Hartal 
•t-bovir-* -Iso sou "ht an answer t the riddle of existen< 
w’thnrt any reference to the existence of God. Che 
intellectual constructions of the Jbinns are b^sert on 
principles which properly belong to the world of 
philosophy. 
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What I am anxious that readers should specially 
consider is not the personality of Gautama Buddh n or 
Mnhavira but the background of thought which made their 
emergence possible. It is a study of this background 
whl ch is of the greatest importance to the historian of 
philosophy. The fact th^t India in the sixth century B.C. 
could exhibit the method and appro' ch of Gautama Buddha 
and Tlahavira is in itself evidence th^t the country 
had developed a w. de-spread and deep philosophical insight, 
A.n atmosphere w~s already in existence in which there 
could develop different theories and interpretations of 
the mysteries of life* It is also clear that a stage 
had i een reached where these problems could be solved 
without presupposing cither the existence of God or the 
revelation of His Will. 

Such a philosophic temper did not emerge in Greece 

till much later. Ionian philosophy which ' s one of the 

earliest of the Greek schools believed in a theory of 
io u. U 

a par a ifc i s informing the planets and other stellar bodies, 
ihese can hardly be distinguished from the gods and 
goddesses of pooul-r mythology. Located on the peak of 
•Count Olympus, they were the gods of religion; when, 
however, the s^me gods put on a philosophic garb °nd 
mounted the heavens, they acquired the philosophic title 
of Intelligences of the Spheres. This tendency of Ionian 
philosophy continued in all the later schools of Greek 
thought. If the heavenly epiptto of Aristotle are 
subjected to proper scrutiny, it will be seen that they 
are not very different from the old Hellenic gods. It is 
true that Socrates protested against the worship of gods 
but even he was not able to eradicate completely from 
philosophy the influence of the popular conception of gods*, 

If after a general survey of the history of 
philosophy and religion, we turn to X study the way In 




w i h the Indi n Intel" ©crt ''tor* t ’ eir problems , 

wo find ’i-rsalves f eed wit*' n en 1 rely new '*prro«ch. 
11 s ©where, phil oso’^ y religion pursued distinct 

■ rr* '"if re er o tUs# though tv ei r p" the hod it times 
crossed ~ rad t o ne v, "d infl 1 enco 4 'ho o^her, the two 

trw kowiAs- 

h "-' 5 nc\ ,*r ie'-rc-"‘ • Jr. In*i~ , ?. - , 4 t 1 s r^t rlw TV ys 

possible differentiate between *-h» two* rnllfc© 
f*pe'ce f ohiloso hy vr 3 n ~ t onfinc^ * tr*© to the wella 
T the ’c'demi-. » v" - * became *? he religion of* millions • 
"’h • sY ( ti>n 3 xdich 'outsrm fud Ihn ond Moh^vlra 


h •>** found rot the u*oblo'os of exi - tore© were, ^3 wo h~ve 
olreeh’ seen, o 11 y philosophic X, but their 

te~ chirrs : routed religion; ' *o:.x'U; ties in the 3^)3© wry 
o ' ’ o prer chii.f* of the so’i nJ 'ic pr~?p>v- ts • loer^tes w ~3 , 
in n ny 'osp ets, - unigue 'hnreoter rr»nr *>e ^eek 
philosophers . 'Te >* s essentially * philosopher bait to 
c* 11 !in nlv ohiloso r ’he~ **oe? nrt fully describe 
hi 3 pers ' rr 1 1 ty . -e n — su — -4-g - 4 ^ e -”e — th e n »— gere^ 

■f^ 4 — »>hyoi ■• ■ i^ 'T.* , hen we t-y to think ~f him, wo *?re 

inevit-' ly »* eI ainde6 Jesus Christ. *v- 1 we know of 
t Vi e evoni of is 1 3 f e r. v? "1 'Se mnities a^J+h the 
life of ' 1.0 pro 'hot - of Isr"f-"' o' ~ e *’orln of Tn' 7 Jo„ 

!!s r 3 often i r st to ' 1 "cn, ”r 1- b*?1 5 •"'vod 


Ir. - n -rnele or f r;oc *’ vo* *>« ! ie* ii oh 

moment , crisis, Jh n 5r ht r. l‘*st z 
'*d -ressirv' tec urt in t 1 -n~> , *. * 

behest of his inno~ voice* T 7eve~** ' oloss , 
h-*3 Voen cl oss oh ^aonp nhilrso V r s* FIs 
n t try to create ' • s "om u* i*y b 


him in ‘11 

' O W .3 

ihed by the 
f entos 
foil w r s h i d 
• 3 eh n his 


~»ers -n il ty co- 


te- c 




fP 


' hi ~ f c*- shows clearly 


tho difference between *h© "n^i n on** t e f reek soirit# 
In Greece elements of rellrl^n " co\'5 roh - © chorecteristi 
of philosophy? in Indi" Philosophy v-s itself turned inti 
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religion* 

The distinction w© have drawn between philosophy and 
religion cannot* therefore* describe accurately the Indian 
situation* If we try to apply to India the criterion which 
distinguishes philosophy from religion* we will either have 
to change the criterion itself or recognise that In India 
philosophy and religion have pursued the s^me TV’th* 

We have attempted to fora an idea of the intellectual 
malce-np of India of the 6th century B.C. from an analysis of 
the personality of Gautama Buddha and Mahavir®. We should now 
enquire into the external evidence to lustify the conclusions 
we have dr^wn fron such internal considerations. This is 
suppl'ed by the second fact to which I h~ve already drawn the 
reader’s attention. All students of Indian philosophy are tod»; 
agreed that the philosophy of the tpantslrds had already 
begun to develop before the emergence of fteutama Buddha and 
Mnhavira. It is also admitted on all hands that those 
Fpanishads w* ich ~.re recognised to be the oldest were composed 
abort the 7th century B.C. Authorities* however* differ as to 
the period *^nd order of emergence of the six Indian systems 
or drshanas. ccording to some* the Charvaka school had been 
developed before the time of Gautama Buddha, -hey quote in 
evidence certain references In the tpanishads which suggest 
that a materialistic interpret** tion cf *he universe had j»lread 

y 

taker shape* and this is the essence of Charvaka’ s thought. 
Others have expressed similar opinions about the Saaflchy^ and 
the Yoga systems. They emphasise the fact that Buddhism 
contains some parallel lines of thought and infer that 
these two schools must be* if not earlier than* at least 
contemporaneous with Gautama Buddha. 

If the views of these scholars are accepted* the 
beginnings of Indian philosophy will have to be pushed back 


several centuries 
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the 7th century V,C, II* is evl enl th' t 
In or er t ' • amount for such stage of* development 
in 4 he 7th century ^.C,, net? physic" 1 s populations must 
h r vg b©; un h, re t le"st several hundred ye^rs ~go* In 
Greoco ft t- ok Inost 300 ye' rs to re' ch from Thales to 
Aristotle, here would he nothing nur ris nr If* In In'is 
also it h"*d taken an equal yjerio"’ to develop ti e systems 
of J nkny , Yog" 5 "nd - h-^rv^k f^n t l o f^rst rropings of 
philosophical speoul tion. Tt would thus >o ~ plausible 
inference to hold ih'-t the beginnings of In^i' n philosophy 
o* r« o T - " ce-" 1 ck to a thous nd o' *s b^-fo^e Christ, 

it resent st te of a n pledge 'hoes not, owovor, 
p >r:1 1 us *o no so f r b^ck* tndeubtedly, the'*© r^e 
Inci c r ti^ns w Ich * end su port to such inference. Mist ry 
f 1 ' nr-ot however e b^sed :n suppositions -rd Inferences 
r r~ derrnds + ^ngiblc evidence t v -r it 5 ^saertio* s. he 


f~ct Is t 1 


•;c d'-' no + h v? such evidence, A s fe 


position would, tt'eref' re, te to -pree w* th these modern 
schol rs who hold that t> e evidence f~r the development 
r, f those schools before the - ge of 0autn~r Bud "h is not 
conclusive. All Tl n we c-^n s~y with 8 e ;siv j nce is th~t 
ir the "'ge of ^he Buddha, the found ■“ions >> r »d fc on l^id 
on which the six systems of philos' hy w *e 1 ter built, 
lo deny th s would Le less th^n truth but to "ssert more 
would lo n ex~ ""er tion, The verses is ho Ipanishndg 
v v ich are reg-rded '3 evidence of t- e existence of 
conflicting schools should be no^e properly interpreted *s 
anticipations of their ^ositl^ns. h«y nry e regarded - s 
evidence of the f* ct th^t ^ifferert po'nts of view h^d 
begun to emerge. It is cle* 5 w from these hints th"t some 
of the thinkers of the day had started to give r 
materialistic interpretation of t*e vnivc-se, Ihese hints 
nu ;/ ue regarded •’■s the basis of Ch n i*v s ’n • s philosophy 




but It does not follow that Charvaka philosophy had already 
appeared as a fully developed system* 

Those scholars who insist that the Samkhya and the Yoga 
schools developed before the time of the Buddha on the ground 
that Buddhism and these systems have certain similarities forget 
that the same evidence can lead to an opposite conclusion* The 
fact of similarity between them can be equally well used to infer 
that Buddhism was earlier than Samkhya and Yoga schools and had 
Influenced them* 

These discussions thus prove two things i 

(a) There had been a considerable development of Upanlshad 
philosophy before the age of -^autama Buddha ; 

(b) The foundations of some of the other schools had been 
laid although the evidence does not establish conclusively that 
they had reached their full development* .Ve may therefore safely 
say that considerable speculative activity had preceded the 
emergence of the Buddha* 

A study of the history of philosophy therefore leads us 
to the unassailable conclusion that philosophical speculations 
began earlier in India than In Greece* Sl*th century B.C. marks 
the beginnings of philosophy In Greece but in India It is an age 
of considerable philosophical progress* In a general history of 
philosophy we should therefore begin the story with India, not 
Greece* 


III 

MYSTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY, The earliest Indian philosophy Is to 

be found in the Upanlshads and the Upanlshads have a distinct 

mystic and religious strain* From this fact we should not, like 

Zeller or Erdmann, draw the erroneous conclusion that early 

Indian philosophy should be excluded from an account of empirical 

or rational philosophy* It Is true that so long as mysticism Is 

the experience of an individual, we cannot apply to it the tests 

of philosophical enquiry. But when an attempt Is made to build up 

a logical system of speculation on the basis of such experience, 
it must not only be Included within the province of philosophy 
but may well constitute an important part of it* If we do not 
•pply to it the name of philosophy, there Is hardly any other 
term which can describe it* 



What is philosophy? Philosophy is nn enquiry 
into the nature of life and existence* We have two ways 
of dealing with reality. One starts and ends with 
revelation and tradition? we call it religion* The second 
depends on the free exercise of reason and thought and is 
called philosophy* 

Philosophical enquiry from the earliest times has 
adopted one of two alternate ways of approaching its 
problems. One is through the world of man’s inner being 
and the other through the world external to him* The 
characteristic of Indian thought is 'hat it has paid 
greyer attention to the inner world of man than to 
the outer world* It does not berin with an investigation 
into phenomenon and reach towards the inner reality. On 
the contrary, it starts from realisation of the inner worl^ 
and reaches out to the world of phenomenon. It w^s this 
way of approach that revealed itself in the philosophy 
of the TJp^nishads. In Greece also, the earlier schools of 
philosophy had adopted a similar procedure or at least 
it was not excluded from their gene**°l approach* Wh’t we 
know of Orphic or Pythagorian philosophy tends to support 
this statement* The dialectical method of Socrates w~s, 
no doubt, logical but he declared th~t he >as guided by 
an inner voice. Like Indian philosophy, the message of 
some Greek philosophers also w^s ’Know thyself*. In 
Platonic Idealism we find the germs for the future 
development of mysticism, as we 1 as of the knowledge 
of the inner self, but his disciple, Aristotle, did 
not choose to develop either of these lines of thought. 
Ultimately, however, mysticism came to fruition in 
Alexandria nd culminated in the philosophy of Neo- 
Pi a tonism*j> 

v — We cannot say definitely whether the Upanishad 
philosophy of India was responsible for the developmen 
t> J Alexandrian school. We, however, know that 
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Alexandria had In that era become the meeting place for 
the religions snd civilisations of the Bast and the west* 
just as gods of different religions had met in its market 
place and led to the foundation of the Serapeum, it seems 
probable that the different streams of human thought and 
enquiry met here and mingled in one common flow* 

What is the basic principle of mysticism T It 
Is that k the knowledge of reality cannot be obtained 
through the senses* If we ere to reach reality* we 
must withdrew from the world of sense Into that of 
Inner experience* This principle* In soma form or 
ether* worked In the philosophical system from 
Pythagoras to Plato* Plato made a sharp distinction 
between the world of thought end the world of sense* 

Be expressed their difference by the analogy of the 
distinction between the light of midday and twilight* 
According to him* whatever we per cdive through the 
senses Is perceived as In twilight* What we perceive 
through the intellect Is seen In the clear light of 
day* Be emphasises* again and again* the distinction 
between Appearance and Reality* The senses can reach 
ms only mpto the world of Appearance but not to the 
world of Reality* Ha expresses the ultimate real 
as the flood - Science* knowledge and truth deal with 
Ideas which arc ilka the flood but It Is only the flood 
that Is ultimately real* We cannot reach the Real 
through the mediation of sense* The famous parable of 
the cave-dwellers which be relates in THB rbp uht.tc 
la the final statement of his philosophy* Though 
he dees net speak of intuitive reason on which Upanlshad 

Philosophy Is based* the way In which he repudiates 

objects cf 
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experience riven thro* gh sense perception brings 
very near ■"he attitude or the nasties towards the 
worl- of* sense* 

'here is Iso r second simil' city between Indian 
and ' reek philosophy which sho; ’d not be overlooked* 'The} 
concert of XL 18 nhilosonhy is not very 

dissimil* r to th t of • 'tnan* in Tn'*i~n nhiloscmhy* Plato| 
rejected the views of Anaxagoras ~n' 7 distinguished 
between two souls* lie reg^ ^ds one as ionortal n~ the 
of or n s mortal* lie aortal soul (irrational soul) is 
not free from tu- e influen *e of the body ~nd may be 
called ■‘he ego* f he immortal sen! Is the Tde- of the 
Tnivc^so r nd is free from all influence of' the body* ~h.l si 
immort' 1 soul is called by him • Vniv^-s^l t>ul # * If 
t' erefore wo try to contrast 5*1 to* 3 concent of the 



nrrt-1 soul with *h t of the Immortal soul, it will not 

be very different from *tie contrast between ^atman* ana 

/s 

•p^rmatm-’n* in Tndi n philosophy. 

It will n^t therefore be p^per to exclude 
T p* nishad hilos^phy from - gene ol account of ohilosoyh^ 
n the ground th- 1 it is mystic, Tf we do 30, we would 
-Iso.hcvo to exclude n major r>o**tion of fT-eek philoso T hy 
from ' ny such general account* 


.e must — 1 3 o "emenber tha * wh-t differen^i-tes 


philosophy from wh* t is non-ihiloscvliy It not diffe ence 
of subject nutter but of method r\" re^tment. If a 


person* s conclusions rest upon the authority ^ -ry^ 
revelation or on individual ecstnsy, we would mn •© 
properly describe his findings • s theology or 
mysticism -nd not philosophy* If f however f he ad,- r*ts 
n method of intellectual construction n* considers 


that *h© mystery of existence must be solved on the 
rational pl^ne, we cannot exclude him from the rrnk of 
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philosopher* trtB though nligioui or ^rstlc btlUfB 
nay 1 mt« lBfXwnsfd him* Afttuallyy aoa* of the moot 
Important material of philosophy are derlwd from such 
discourses • 

Zb Christianity ani Zalaa f there developed 
oortala schools which sought to subordinate philosophy 
to religion* Bat their own discussions haws by general 
consent been Included among philosophical writings* The 
reason Tor this Is that they sought to defend religion 
against rationalist attacks by the use of rationalist 
methods* The discourses at St* Augustine and the later 

Christian scholastics cannot therefore be excluded from 

» 

philosophical literature. The seme remark applies to the 
writings of the Muslim scholastics* So far as Arab 
philosophy Is concerned , one of the schools of which It 
can justly be proud will ho excluded If we 

leave out this scholastic literature* Among the 

n, 

Arab philosophers the nemos of Ibg Sine (Avleenna) and 
Xbm»al«»Rush& (Averoes ) are well known but they wore 
not spokesmen of Arab philosophy proper* They wore In 
fact followers and oommentaters of Aristotle. If we 
want to enquire Into Arab philosophy proper, we must 
turn our eyes from them and study the writings of 
the scholastics who were often regarded as the 
antagonists of Greek philosophy. Zt Is interestlim 
to note that In modern times Bishop Berks ly, who 
embarked on philosophical speculations In order to 
establish the truth of religion has been always counted 
among the philosophers and no history of philosophy 1* 
complete without an account of his writings* 

Bor Is Zeller* s criticism that * Indian 
philosophy newer lost contact with religion and newer 
became Independent* Justified .® Be perhaps had In mind 
the veneration In which the Vedas were generally held 
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but he was fwob^bly not aware that there were at least 
three unorthodox schools who repudiated the author! ty 
of the Vedas* neither Buddhism* nor Jainism nor 
Charvska philosophy depends on authority or tradition 
for its findings* Not only so hut even among the 
orthodox schools 9 Hyaya and natafchya philosophies 
often paid only lip sorwiee to the authority the 
Vedas* we way therefore safely say* that Indian 
philosophy had in the age of the Buddha already 
established a position Independent of religion* 




XV 


J BBXfl AND GREECE- There is one other question to whleh 
I would like to sake a brief reference* If It is nn 
acknowledged fact that philosophy began In India 
earlier than In Greece f would U be unjustified to 
suppose that Indian philosophy m*y have {vsd some 
influence on the beginnings o Greek philosophy? 

We know that the civilian tionsjof the Silo and the 
Euphrates blossomed much before that of G r ee c e* We 
have also reasons to infer that the Influence of these 
civilisations contributed towards the first development 
of Greek philosophy* Can we not establish similar 
relations 9 whether direct or Indirect 9 between India 
and Greece? 

Historians of the present dny have discussed 
this problem but have not yet reached any valid 
conclusions. It la true that some of the earliest 
schools of Greek philosophy exhibit characteristics 
whleh have a striking resemblance to Indian modes of 
thought* Such similarities Invite the inference that 
they were probably due to Indian influenoa* This 
applies specially to the Orphic cult* Historians are 
generally a gr ee d that it exhibits elements that are 
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essentially non-hellenlc In nature and suggest an 

Aslan derlvaion* The Idea of salvation as the liberation 

of the soul from the body Is a central theme In the 

Qrphlb cult. Zeller admits that this Idea originated 

In India but nevertheless he held that the Greeks 

had derived It from Persia^ Later research dees not v 

however, Indicate tha\ sueh an Idea of liberation af^ 

was an essential element In Zarathustra’s faith* 

It would not f therefore , be unreasonable to suppose 
that this concept travelled from India to Greece and 
influenced the early Greek schools directly or 
indirectly* 

Xt was an accepted belief in Greece that a 
Journey to the East was necessary for the acquisition 
of knowledge and wisdom* It Is recorded of various 
philosophers that they travelled to the East In quest 
of knowledge* We read of Democritus that ha spent a 
long period In Egypt and Persia* Of Pythagoras It Is 
said tbet when ha left his home In Samos, he travelled 
to Egypt* It Is well-known that Solon and Plato had 
also travelled extensively In the East* Xt would 
therefore not be surprising If Pythagoras or soma other 
Greek philosophers of this early period had travailed 
to Xhdla* But there Is no historical evidence of such 
visit* Xt has y however, been generally recognised that 
the philosophy of Pythagoras contains elements which 
are charaeterls tloally Indian* The similarity 
Is so marked that If we describe his philosophy without 
mentioning his name, a student of Indian philosophy eould 
easily mistake It to be the account of an Indian 
philosopher • How and why this was so remains one of the 
unsolved problems of the history of philosophy* 

We find It stated In the accounts of Alexander 
that his teacher, Aristotle, had requested him to find 




out a the state of knowledge among Indiana . This In 
Itself suggests that the renown of Indian wisdom had 
reached as far as Greece before Alexander* a Invasion* 
After the death of Alexander 9 legends were built round 
him* They were written In Greek but some were 
translated Into Syrian and later from Syrian Into 
Arable* They contain accounts of his encounters 
with Indian philosophers* Re enquires from 
them about philosophical problems and admits that 
philosophy had reached In India a higher stage thag In 
Greece* These stories cannot be regarded as historical* 
nevertheless , they indicate that the renown of Indian 
wisdom had spread to these areas* This Is borne out by 
the fact that such stories were freely composed and 
people listened to them with Interest and credence* These 
legends are supposed to have been composed between the 
1st century B*C« and the 1st century A.D . 

We knew that In accordance with his 

practice of setting up Greek colonies in all the lands 

he conquered y Alexander established such colonies on the 

banka of the Indus* We further know that the founder of 

Sceptic philosophy, Pyrrho (d* 275 B*C*) was in the army 

which came with him to India* After Alexander 9 s death, 

Selucus Rica tor established close contacts with Chandra 

Gupta Maurya and sent Magas thenes as his ambassador to 

bis court* Relations had thus been established between 

Indians and Greeks before the age of As oka. This 

leads support to the theory that Intellectual exchanges 

bad also taken place between them* As for As oka, we 

fcnew from a still extant Inscription that he sent 

missionaries to the Mediterranean countries and to all the 

Macedonian kings, though unfortunately no Western account 

of these 
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alifiou ha* survived. 

Vt Bar now try to Indio ate tha conclusions which the 
available evidence justifies* The countries mentioned in the Asokan 
inscriptions had certainly received the nessage of Boddhisn. It is 
probable that it had readied still further as Boddhisn was in those 
days a vigorous proselytising religion* It is also probable that 
the influence of India had reached Greece even before the days of 
Asoka* We have already referred to the renarkable resemblance 
between Indian thought and some of the early Greek schools, 
particularly the philosophy of Pythagoras* Unless we are to 
assume that these resemblances are entirely fortuitous f there must 
have been contacts between India and Greece* Such contacts were 
likely to result in Indian thought influencing Greek thought, as 
Ixxllan philosophy had already achieved considerable progress and 
reached a greater degree of maturity than the early schools of 
Greek philosophy* All these lend support to the theory that Indian 
philosophy had perhaps contributed to the development of early 
Greek philosophy though we have no definite knowledge of the nature 
and extent of such contribution* 

What I have written so far deals with the possible 

influence of Indian philosophy on Greek philosophy* We should now 

consider the other aspect of the questlon f namely > what, if any, 

are the influences of Greek philosophy and science on India* It is 

difficult to give any detailed account which can be regarded as 

conclusive* It ean« however 9 be said with confidence that at least 

In the 4th century A*0* and thereafter Indian astronomy 

was influenced by Greek astronomy* In fact, some Greek 

terms became current in India* Ona wall-known Indian 

as tron o mer , Tarahamlhlra, who died round about 587 A*D* has 

in his book, brihat SAJdTA ref err ad to Graak astronomers. 

Another writer of this period whom Alberuni has quoted in his 

IXDICA has recorded high praise of Greek scholars* Wa can 

certainly infer from all this that after the 3rd century A.D. India 

had 




was felt among the lsaratd circles here* So far t hovavar, 
as the different schools of Indian philosophy ere concerned , 

It Is difficult to say with confidence to what extent , 

If any, they were Influenced by Greek thought* 

To sum up* It seems that our conclusions will 
be reasonable If we select two periods In the pre- and the 
post-Chris tlan eras* We nay say that In the p re— Christian 
era, Greek philosophy In Its earlier phases was perhaps 
Influenced by Indian philosophy* So far as the post -Chris tlan 
era is concerned, there are reasons to believe that some 
aspects of Indian thought were Influenced by Greek knowledge* 

X 

fiBggg& * >wd Tl fl >TA i • 1 would like to make It clear that 

my emphasis on the need of a comprehensive history of general 
philosophy Is based solely on historical considerations* 

There is no question of the exaltation or diminution of any 
country* a or nation* a contribution* We have divided humanity 
Into groups based on geographical boundaries and painted 
Europe, Asia and Africa in different eolours in the map 
of the world* The map of human knowledge cannot, however, 
be divided Into regions of different oolours • Knowledge 
is above all limitations and boundaries* Whatever be the 
region of the globe where It first emerged. It Is the common 
heritage of all mankind* All human beings, regardless of 
country or nation, can lay claim to it with equal right* 

The fact that Socrates was born In Greece and the writers 
of the Upanlshada In India may be Important from the point 
view of their own biography but Is Irrelevant so far as 
the history of human knowledge Is concerned • It Is true that 
Socrates was Greek and the writers of the Upanlshads were 
Indians* The addition they have made to human knowledge Is 
hmrevor neither Greek nor Indian and belongs to the whole 
of bnmmnlty* If philosophy began In India earlier than In 
Otwooo, its only effect is that In narrating the history 




of philosophy we should begin with tbs msntlon of India. 
This does not, however, gift shut special virtue to ladle 
nor detract fro* the glory of Greece* We can apply to 
Inman knowledge what the Arab poet has said of the tribe 
of jtenu Aar * 

« LA TAQUL DARUHA BI-SHARQI NAJDIH 
KTJLLU RAJDIN LIL-AMIRIYATI DARD." 

Po not say that Jm bouse is to the east of Wald* 
gar all. WaJd-la. the dwe.lling. Qf the tribe 
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WCRIP PHIL OSOPHY I hare already stated one of 

the min considerations which led ns to and er take the 
compilation of the present work* There is another 
consideration which is perhaps of still greater importance* 
Till now , the fragmentation of philosophy into different 
compartments has prevented the survey of philosophical 
problem from a truly universal point of view* We have 
histories of philosophy which deal with philosophy in one 
country or period, but there is no single study which 
covers the philosophical developments of all climas and 
ages* The time has , therefore 9 com to write a history 
of philosophy which will include the contributions of Indla 9 
China and Greece 9 and of the ancient, the mediaeval and 
the modern periods* 

Increasing control over the forces of nature 
has brought men of different regions nearer one another* 
Different cultures have thus been brought into close 
proximity* Closer contacts have created conditions in which 
the contributions of different peoples can be brought into one 
common pool of human knowledge* They also facilitate the task 




or philosophy In effecting a reconciliation between 
the different principles underlying the outlook of 
different civilisations* The evolution of a world 
philosophy has be eons today a natter not only of 
theoretical Interest but of great practical urgency* 
From this viewpoint also, the history of 
philosophy must be re-written. The contributions of 
different nations and periods neust not only be fully 
recognised but given their proper plaee In the 
evolution of a cosmon world philosophy* For example, 
in studying the problem of knowledge, we have till now 
eonsldered the views of either Indian thinkers or Greek 
eplstemologlsts or Arab philosophers* Xn consequence, 
we have looked at philosophies! problems not In their 
pure light but ss seen through the glass of a national 
or geographical outlook* We must now attempt a 
solution of the problem which will take Into 
consideration the Insights acquired by these different 
system* Xn this way alone can we approach the problems 
of philosophy from a truly philosophical point of view* 
The pros on t work* It Is true, has not 
surveyed the problems of philosophy from this synoptic 
point of view* It has at le°>8t sought to bring together 
lc one common compass the knowledge attained by 
different p e op les at different times* It Is my hope 
that this accunanulaticn of material Into one common 
pool will serve as s first step towards the writing 
of that world his to ry of philosophy which alone can 
serve the needs of humanity at the pres ent Juncture* 


VI 

COTCXfggyai * we opened this Introduction with a 
quotation from a Persian poet which said that the first 
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and last pages of the Book of Existence are lost. 
Philosophy Is the quest for the recovery of these lost 
pages. Same three thousand years have passed In this 
quest but the lost pages have not been recovered , nor 
Is there any hope teftey that they will ever be 
recovered. The history of philosophy Is the record of 
this quest. Though It does not tell us of the 
attainment of the goal, it has unfolded to us a 
fascinating story of voyage and enquiry. 

The pilgrims of philosophy did not succeed 
In securing the object of their quest but they have 
in the course of their Journey obtained something else 
of^valuei In their search for philosophy they discovered 
science. Science has brought to man new power but has 
not given him peace. It first appeared as an Instrument 
of constructlon y but Is now threatening to become a 
weapon of destruction. The time has now come when 
philosophy should turn its attention towards the problem 
of htraan peace. If It succeeds In this quest and 
rediscovers the peace which man has lost, then, although 
it cannot re-write the two lost pages, it will write 
a new book for humanity. It will then have the 


right to say jlU 
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RAHRAWAN RA KHASTAGI- A-RAH NIST 

18 HQ HAM RAH AST-0- HAH KHTD-MAHZIL AST 




IhMfl who follow this path Haver tlrat 
B.C9H8. It is both the wav and the d estination^ 



MOTES 


1. Arab writers had written two distinct typos of books* 
Ona type was mainly biographical and dealt with the lives 
of philosophers so that the accounts of their philosophies 
were only Incidental. In the second class of books, the 
main interest w^s in the schools of philosophy, and 
biographical accounts were Included only incidentally. The 
first class of books was called •Tarikh-ul-Hukama* or 
• Tirikb-ul-Falasaf a * (History of Philosophers). The 
second class was called Kltab-ul«Mllale«wan nahal (Books 
of religious and philosophical sects) or 41 l[ra wal 
Maqhldt (opinions and discourses)* There were also books 
w’^ich dealt with particular epochs of philosophy* Thus 41 
Farabi (b 985) wrote a book dealing with pre-4rlstotolean 
and po^t-4ristotolean philosophy* We can perhaps describe 
these studies as the first attempt to write a systematic 
history of philosophy* 


2* History of Philosophy - J.E. Erdmann (pp*9) 

3. History of Philosophy - Frank Thilly (pp*3) 

4. J.E. Erdmann - History of Philosophy (pp*13) 

E* Zeller - Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy 

(pp*2) 

5. Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy — Seller 

6. Outline of the History of Greek Philosophy - E. Zeller 

(PP.16) 

7* M 4nd this Is the chief est conquest in His Majesty's 
opinion - the conquest by the this also is that effected 

by His Majesty both In his own dominions and In all the 
neighbouring realms as far as six hundred leagues • even to 
where the Greek king Antlochus dwells, and beyond that 
tntloohus to where dwell the four kings severally named 
Ptolemy, Antlgonus, Magas, and Alexander* •••••••••••• and 

likewise here. In the king's dominions, among the Yonas” 

(l*e* the Greeks of the Punjab)*” Quoted In Bevan, House 
of Seleucus - Vol* I (p.296). 






CHXHESE PHILOSOPHY t 

Whatever X have said about the antiquity 
o f Indian philosophy applies with equal force also 
to Chinese philosophy* We were able to for* an 
idea of the Intellectual attainment of India in 
the 6th century B*C, from a consideration of the 
teaching and personality of Gautam Buddha and 
Mahavlra who flourished In that age* Xn like 
manner y China in the 6th and 6th century B*C* 
saw the emergence of two great personalities t vis* 
Kung Fu Tze (mispronounced Confucius by Europeans) 
and Lao Tze* For Kung Fu Tze the centre of 
philosophical thought was not the Individual but 
the community* He thus built up a philosophy of 
life based on the concept of society* Lao Tze 
turned his thought on the Inner resources of nan, 
and laid the foundations of Chinese mystic 
philosophy. Thus the period which saw the growth 
of the mystic philosophy of the Bpanlshads in 
Xndia also saw the beginnings of Chinese mystic 
philosophy. 

The emergence of Oautmm Buddha and 
Mahavlra led us to the conclusion that philosophical 
speculation In Xndia had reached a high degree oof 

c 

O 

development before the 6th century B*C* From this 
it followed that the history of philosophy began 
here earlier than In Greece* Xn exactly the same* 
way , the emergence of Kung Fu Tze and Lao Tze 
leads to the conclusion that Chinese philosophy 
had also attained considerable development before 



Chinese philosophy, It was due to the fact that 
European scholars did not as yet have Tull access 
to the wealth of ancient Chinese literature. Ho 
scholar can, however, overlook today the Importance 
of Chinese philosophy. Kung Fu Tze*s philosophy 
of life Is in a sense dels tic, but It cannot be 
regarded as based on mystery or revelation. Like 
the secular culture of China, Chinese philosophy 
la also fully secular In nature. 



